INDO-CHINA AND MALACCA

Cachar in the north and north-west, Arakan and Chita-
gong in the west, and Burma proper in the south and
east. A series of parallel mountain ridges extending
about 400 miles north and south, with an extreme
breadth of 260 miles, covers the whole surface, and in
many places rises to an altitude of over 9000 feet. This
excessively rugged territory, almost unknown before the
annexation of Upper Burma, has since been traversed in
every direction by the various military expeditions, which
have been engaged in reducing the lawless hill tribes to
order between the years 1886-98.

As might be expected from its general relief, the
Chin-Lushai country " embraces every variety of physical
features and climate, from the dense and deadly jungles
below, through the tangled mazes of which the ponderous
elephant and rhinoceros push their way, to the invigorat-
ing summits crowned with pines, where the sheen of the
pheasant's wing catches the eye, as, with lightning speed,
he skims down the mountain side. People this region
with dusky tribes, almost as numerous in dialect and
designation as the villages in which they live, owning no-
central authority, possessing no written language, obeying
but the verbal mandates of their chiefs, hospitable and
affectionate in their homes, unsparing of age or sex while
on the war-path, untutored as the remotest races of Central
Africa, and yet endowed with an intelligence which has
enabled them to discover for themselves the manufacture
of gunpowder." -1

Despite the multiplicity of names by which these
aborigines call themselves, or are called by their neigh-
bours, they all appear to belong to the same ethnical
family as the Nagas of South Assam, the Abors of North
Assam, and the Kakhyens of the highlands on the Chinese
frontier. The Kuki, that is, "HilL-men," as they are
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